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Art. III. — Lives of the Chief Fathers of JVeie England. 

Boston : Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 1846 

and 1847. 5 vols. 12mo. 
Vol. I. — The Life of John Cotton. By A. W. 

M'Clure. 
Vol. II. — The Lives of John Wilson, John Norton, 

and John Davenport. By A. W. M'Clure. 
Vol. III. — The Life of John Eliot, with an Account 

of the Early Missionary Efforts among the Indians of 

JV*ei» England. By Nehemiah Adams. 
Vol. IV. — The Life of Thomas Shepard. By John 

A. Albro. 
Vol. V. — The Lives of Increase Mather and Sir 

William Phipps. By Enoch Pond. 

Only a considerable extension of the number of volumes 
in this series could fill out its general title of Lives of the 
Chief Fathers of New England. We may allow the honored 
epithet to the eight famous men whose names are given above, 
the first six of whom may be called contemporaries. But 
many other equally honored and eminent names are identified 
with our earliest annals, and, with equal claims to a grateful 
commemoration for their personal virtues and their public 
services, they present a large variety of traits of character 
and of romantic and instructive experience. New England 
opened a wide field for the display of character and ability, 
even from the beginning, and it had many fathers. A rough 
sea-coast made one of its boundaries, and a frontier of Indians 
and of rival colonists made the other ; and the wild region 
thus encompassed invited from atroad for its first European 
stock the heroic and the hopeful, and offered but a stern 
nursery for the earliest white generation that should be born 
upon the soil. 

Admitting to the seven divines and the single layman, 
whose biographies are before us, the unquestioned right to 
appear prominently among the Fathers of New England, the 
series must be a long one which shall do equal justice to all 
their compeers and partners. Thus far, only the old Bay 
Colony of Massachusetts figures in the New England cohort, 
and some of the greatest of her original leaders in church 
and state have not been mentioned. Winthrop, Johnson, 
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Dudley, Higginson, and Endicott have neither of them re- 
ceived as yet a proper commemoration from our biographical 
writers. Carver and Brewster, and Wirislow, Bradford, 
and Morton, of the Plymouth Colony, and Hooker, and 
Stone, and Eaton, of Connecticut, still wait for their due 
honors. These are all names of a good savor with the 
most grateful and devout admirers of the old Pilgrim race. 
No taint of heresy, no disturbing remembrance of strife or 
bitterness, is associated with them. They all lived and died 
in the odor of Puritan sanctity. Then there are to be reck- 
oned among the chief fathers a considerable number of those 
whom Cotton Mather calls " the anomalies of New England." 
Such men as William Blackstone, Roger Williams, William 
Coddington, and Samuel Gorton, — men, if of eccentric, yet 
doubtless of strong and effective minds, — have impressed 
a deep mark on New England. The minister, the magis- 
trate, and the captain expressed three ideals of greatness 
among our fathers, and each ideal was realized to the life in 
more than one instance. There is something mysterious 
and unaccounted-for as yet in the bond of union between 
Miles Standish and the fathers of Plymouth Colony, whose 
great military leader he was. Massachusetts gave to Con- 
necticut, for ber wilderness warfare, Captain John Mason, 
who had served with Lord Fairfax in the Low Countries, 
and signalized himself here by burning seven hundred of 
the bloody Pequots in their own fort at Mystic. Captain 
Underbill, who had had the same foreign training, was re- 
served to Massachusetts for her own service ; but most unfor- 
tunately, bis notoriety was won not so much in the field or 
woods as in church meetings, where he was disciplined for 
hypocrisy and gross immoralities. He was a good soldier, 
but he was also a cunning rogue, and withal a man seemingly 
of some sly humor. Nothing can surpass in artless ingenuous- 
ness the record which the grave and pure-minded Winthrop 
makes concerning this Captain Underbill, when he was first 
exposed as a man of an unsavory and exorbitant character. 
He had adopted the theory of Antinomianism, availing himself 
of the extreme license in practice to which it was denounced 
as leading ; and he dated his conversion to a very comfortable 
hour when he was smoking his pipe. " The Spirit sent 
home to him a comfortable assurance of free grace in the 
moderate use of the creature called tobacco." 
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Of the derelictions of the Captain there is, unfortunately, 
full and unimpeachable evidence. But we have sometimes 
thought that the famous Morton, of Merry Mount, may ap- 
pear somewhat worse in the features and deeds which our 
fathers have recorded of him than he really was. He is 
accused of riotous merry-makings at Mount Wollaston. This 
may all be true. But it may be well to remember, that we 
have only the testimony of stern judges to the charge. Yet, 
after all, we should acknowledge that our fancy as to the pos- 
sibility of clearing up a little the character of Morton is 
suggested, not by any token or hint of his innocence which 
we have discovered, but by the simple question arising in our 
minds, — What means or materials had he for boisterous 
frolics and carousings on that bleak hill ? 

But we have wandered, if not to another time, yet to other 
characters than those with which the volumes before us deal. 
We have had an object, however, in this brief digression, 
and that is, to suggest that only a pretty full list of prominent 
names in New England history can reproduce the great features 
of our early times, and do justice to those who together laid 
the foundations on which we all are proud to build. In no 
point of view does the remarkable and inseparable character 
of that union between church and state which existed in 
New England present itself more obtrusively to our notice 
than when we attempt to parcel out the honors, or even the 
censures, of history between the ministers and the magistrates 
of our colonies. Indeed, while the civil rulers took their 
pattern and model for government, and their judicial code, 
from the Old Testament, and the civil franchise was allowed 
only to that portion of the people who were in full commun- 
ion with the church, it is evident that the church and state 
were essentially identical. That the volumes before us should 
contain the lives of seven ministers and of only one layman 
is a significant token of the proportion of clerical to lay in- 
fluence which prevailed in the beginning of things in New 
England. 

These volumes are in part composed for a sectarian pur- 
pose, and are to be judged according to the lawfulness and 
wisdom of that design, their fidelity to truth, and the bearings 
upon present interests which they may involve. We would 
not imply that there is any thing offensive or contracted in 
such a design, because the more prominent motive alleged 
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for the series is, that an honored and much-enduring race of 
men may be held up to the reverent regard and grateful 
recognition of their posterity. A somewhat heterogeneous 
multitude on the New England soil find that, amidst recent 
causes of alienation and division, a common ancestry is their 
chief bond of union. Indeed, there have not been wanting 
among the descendants of the Puritans those who repudiate 
what are called their principles, and the language of ridicule 
has been heard even upon the days set apart for their com- 
memoration. The greater is the reason why sound discre- 
tion, as well as historic fidelity, should guide the pen of the 
biographer who recalls the dead, that he may prove their 
claims to unqualified respect and close imitation. Richter 
says, in his Levana, " It is good to repeat old thoughts in the 
newest books, because the old works in which they stand are 
not read." It will be all the better, if, each time the thoughts 
are repeated, they are made to approximate nearer to the 
truth, are stated in a more impressive and engaging manner, 
and are more widely published abroad. Memorials of the 
fathers and of the early annals of New England, with the 
stories and tales, the sermons and occasional discourses, 
referring to them, compose by far the larger portion of our 
whole literature, and the mine is not yet exhausted. 

But of all this mass of historical and biographical literature, 
there is no one volume, or connected series of volumes, which 
continues to be reprinted like an old classic, or which is cher- 
ished with a peculiar partiality. It is thought that new books 
are necessary to rehearse and rejudge the past, and to por- 
tray the fathers with their deeds in the varying lights of each 
advancing age. That portion of our literature is, indeed, the 
staple of our public and private libraries ; more, however, 
because there is so much of it than because of its intrinsic 
value. For, as a general thing, it is distasteful to all save 
antiquarians ; and the reason is, that our New England patris- 
tic lore is, for the most part, of a highly sectarian character. 
We cannot, therefore, approve the wisdom of any new at- 
tempt to associate the claims of the fathers to respect and 
reverence with the interests of a religious sect. Still less 
would we have our children brought to read the history of the 
past as if it gave the law by which the present is to be judged 
and condemned. That such is the design of the series of 
books now in our hands is frankly avowed and repeatedly 

vol. lxviii. — no. 142. 8 
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implied in their pages. There is, however, an evident re- 
straint practised in mitigating and moderating this design, so 
that there is not so much to offend a general reader as might 
at first be feared. Of course, an individual, or an association 
of individuals, is at perfect liberty to present for veneration 
the most rigid features of the men and the creeds of the past. 
The question is about the wisdom of so doing, and whether 
this is the best way to deal even with the honorable and the 
good of ancient days. 

Some paragraphs from the " General Introduction " to 
these volumes will serve to manifest their purpose. 

" As for us, whose homes are on the soil of New England, 
we need not go far from our birthplace to find the most illustri- 
ous examples to be studied and copied. Since the days of the 
apostles, there have been no worthier patterns of Christian char- 
acter and primitive piety than the Puritans, to whom we are 
indebted for all that gives our people any superiority in any 
respect over other nations of the earth. Not that we are to 
practise an indiscriminate and idolatrous veneration. ' There 
are no errors which are so likely to be drawn into precedent, 
and therefore none which it is so necessary to expose, as the 
errors of persons who have a just title to the gratitude and admi- 
ration of posterity. In politics, as in religion, there are devotees 
who show their reverence for a departed saint by converting his 
tomb into a sanctuary for crime.' But though the Puritans had 
their faults and failings, what sort of moral appetite must that be 
which fastens upon and devours these unsavory scraps, and 
neglects all that is pure and wholesome in their character? " 

" ' There is no readier way,' says Tillotson, ' for a man to 
bring his own worth into question than by endeavouring to detract 
from the worth of other men.' And this is especially the case 
when the slanderer is vilifying his own progenitors. What can 
be more odious than to see the child defacing and polluting the 
sepulchre of his fathers ? The only disgrace he can fix upon 
them is that of having generated a monster so contemptible as 
himself. Such recreant and apostate natures usually exceed all 
others in the avidity and malignity with which they traduce the 
sainted dead. They do this for the reason Dryden gives, — and 
he must have known, as being one himself, — 

'For renegadoes, who ne'er turn by halves, 
Are bound in conscience to be double knaves.' " 

" These considerations have induced the Publishing Committee 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society to prepare a series 
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of biographical sketches of some of the distinguished men who 
were God's instruments in making this country what it is. These 
volumes will collect, and present in one view, every thing which 
relates to them that can be recovered from scattered confusion 
and from oblivion. It is intended that this exhibition shall bring 
out the characters, actions, sufferings, and principles of these 
remarkable men, in such form as may interest and profit the 
general reader, and not be unuseful to such as may be studious 
of the early history of our country." 

" It is hoped that these volumes will not only find a place in 
all our Sabbath school libraries, but may obtain a general circu- 
lation among the young men and young women of our land. It 
is believed that the contemplations of these noble examples will 
be found among the best means of strengthening the minds, en- 
riching the memories, and settling the principles of the young. 
The moral beauty of the character of the Puritans consists chiefly 
in this, — they were men of principle. This made them deliber- 
ate in resolving, and inflexible in performing. The ' noble grace 
of decision ' shone conspicuously in their lives ; they were de- 
cided for truth, for conscience, for God. It was a rich gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and enabled them for a work in which all other 
adventurers must have failed." — Vol. I. pp. 4, 5, 7, 8. 

There are some hard words and hard charges in these 
paragraphs. They must refer either to some of the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims who bear the epithet of " Liberal," 
or to some of the old or the new prelatical party, who owe the 
Puritans no especial reverence. But we know of no respect- 
able writer among us, who has done worse than challenge 
the infallibility of the fathers, or utter an occasional flippancy 
about their persecuting spirit. Their most jealous admirers 
— and we claim to be among them, so far as our knowledge 
and conscience will allow — must be aware that detraction 
is sometimes provoked by undue praise, and that this is 
especially true of historical personages, who were associated 
in their day with violent conflicts in opinions and institutions. 
Will the question ever be decided to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, whether Cromwell was a saint or a hypocrite ? 
We fear not ; but we are inclined to believe that no one 
would ever have made a set attempt to prove him a hypocrite, 
had he not been exalted as a saint. There is enough of 
unqualified praise and of unguarded extenuation of some of 
our fathers' weak points, in the volumes before us, to excite 
the spirit of counter-sectarianism in so me who are passion- 
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ately opposed to the spirit, and views, and institutions which 
are attributed to them. 

In the third paragraph which we have quoted from the 
Introduction, there is promise of research and pains in the 
preparation of the volumes, though we find but scanty evi- 
dence of such care in their contents. The Lives of Eliot 
and Phips are inferior to those that had been previously in 
print. There are signs of haste in the composition of all 
the volumes, and they all lack thoroughness to a degree 
which will not diminish the inducements of some subsequent 
writer to go over the whole ground again. Mr. M'Clure 
(Vol. II. p. 61) repeats, without qualification, the very 
doubtful story, that Cromwell had embarked for New Eng- 
land, and was stayed by order of Council. Mr. Adams 
(Vol. III. p. 259), speaking of the condemnation of Mr. 
Eliot's Christian Commonwealth, says, " The book does not 
survive in this country to speak for itself." Now no one 
should undertake to write the life of a Father of New Eng- 
land without the help of the archives of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. If Mr. Adams had explored these, he 
would have found a manuscript copy of Mr. Eliot's book, 
which has been there for several years, and he might have 
read a reprint of it, issued in the twenty-ninth volume of 
the Society's Collections, a year before the publication of 
his own Life of Eliot. 

We have made these slight criticisms, not in a peevish 
or captious spirit, but because we wish that each renewed 
attempt to give us faithful lives of the honored founders of 
our States should be an improvement upon past attempts, 
should be written with increased discrimination and research, 
and supersede the necessity of a repetition of the task. We 
have taken pleasure, but slightly qualified, in perusing these 
volumes. Though we should be ready to suggest frequent 
exceptions to the encomiums which are here often passed upon 
the worthies of New England, we are free to say that they 
have never yet had justice done to them ; that the strong 
and noble traits of their characters have not yet been worthily 
sketched ; and that their sterling virtues, their unflinching fidel- 
ity to principle, their costly sacrifices, and their service paid 
to all the great interests of humanity, have been but faintly 
delineated even on the most glowing pages of the historian 
or the declamatory orator. The very readiness with which 
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one who would detract from the claims of these men seizes 
upon their foibles and failings, and magnifies them, is a sig- 
nificant token that he finds it easier to deal with their faults 
than to humble himself before their undeniable virtues. As 
the regions which they reclaimed from a wilderness desola- 
tion, and made to teem with blessings for their children, be- 
come more and more cultivated and adorned, it is more 
difficult at once to appreciate their early sacrifices and toils. 
It seems as if they came to seek and enjoy in a rich harvest 
the good things of which they, in fact, only sowed the seeds 
in an unpromising spring-time^ If we could have a daguerre- 
otype of the coast before a wharf extended over the flats 
into deep water, and of the surface of the country before its 
rocks were piled up into walls, we should doubtless have a 
better idea of the men who brought with them hands and 
hearts that have so marvellously improved unpromising mate- 
rials. And this merely physical illustration will readily lead 
us on to a fair moral appreciation. 

Mr. M'Clure, in his Lives of the first four pastors 
of the First Church in Boston, gives us some very graphic 
and nervous sketches of the rise and early fortunes of Dis- 
sent in England, describes the training of those divines who 
were its leaders and its victims, and in different parts of 
his two volumes, he defines the principles of Congregational- 
ism, and vindicates the fathers from the . most common 
charges brought against them for intolerance and severity. 
Mr. M'Clure writes with a pen of power, and where his 
own sectarian feelings do not warp his judgment and inflame 
his temper, he can discriminate with much wisdom. His 
defence of those whom he so ardently admires is strongly 
urged, and is well worthy of a careful perusal. He makes 
allowances almost sufficient to win for them an entire ac- 
quittance from posterity. We give an extract from the con- 
clusion of his vindication. 

" But it is a painful and undesirable task to bring back to 
remembrance the errors of those who have so long reposed in 
their forgotten graves. There would we gladly leave them to 
rest in oblivion, 

' Nor draw their frailties from their dread abode.' 

We wish to do no more than was needful to remove the unjust 

aspersions which had been cast upon our fathers, as though they 

had persecuted the most meek and inoffensive characters, for no 

8* 
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other cause than mere difference of opinion on disputable points 
in religion. We have arrayed facts sufficient to show, that most 
of what is called their persecution was but the punishment of 
such violations of public order as must ever be punished, so long 
as the public peace is to be secured by law. We have showed, 
that the rest of their persecution naturally grew out of these 
irritating cases of misdemeanour. We have argued, that whatever 
judicial proceedings of our forefathers are called intolerant were 
either dictated by the law of self-preservation, or by the spirit 
of the age, rather than by the temper of the men. 

" Our fathers were the first to emerge from that deep and 
wide-spread pool of persecution for conscience' sake under 
which the world had stagnated during ages of Popish oppression. 
Nor will men of sense be astonished, if, at their first coming 
forth from the miry brink, they dripped for a while with the 
ooze from which they were escaping. Soon they purged them- 
selves from these last remaining impurities, and became the 
spotless champions of the freedom of the human mind. 

" And here we rest our defence of that noble race of men, 
the Puritans ; of whom their bitter enemy, the historian Hume, 
was compelled to own, ' that for all the liberty of the English 
constitution, that nation is indebted to the Puritans.' " — Vol. n. 
pp. 133, 134. 

Mr. Adams's Life of Eliot was originally prepared for a 
lecture before a Young Men's Missionary Association. It 
is an affectionate tribute to the piety and devotion of one of 
the most zealous and amiable men who brought the Gospel 
to the wilderness. There was a single-heartedness, a sim- 
plicity, and an unconscious grandeur of soul in the apostle 
Eliot, which would make him a singularly attractive char- 
acter for fond commemoration, independently of the sacred 
task to which he consecrated his life. 

This volume is largely made up of extracts from original 
documents, such as the letters and reports of Eliot concern- 
ing his work and success in the conversion of the Indians, 
together with their " perplexed questions " about theological 
doctrines, and their " confessions " after their " enlighten- 
ment." We suppose that the utmost effort of our imagina- 
tions can scarcely reproduce a fair conception of the intense 
and exciting interest of the scene to our fathers, when the 
elders and messengers of the churches gathered at Natick 
to decide whether a church body should be formed among 
the natives. There was the reward of long and most ardu- 
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ous toil ; there were " the first fruits of Christianity in the 
wilderness " to be gathered ; and there was the first trium- 
phant inroad to be made upon the ancient empire of Satan. 
Many excitements, in war and peace, have passed over New 
England since that day ; but we doubt whether either of 
them has exceeded, in deep sensibility, in grateful satisfaction, 
or in cautious hope, the feelings which attended that pilgrim- 
age to Natick. We extract a portion of a letter of Mr. 
Eliot's, describing his preparation for this occasion. 

" ' In way of preparation of them thereunto, I did this Sum- 
mer call forth sundry of them in the dayes of our public Assem- 
blies in Gods Worship ; sometimes on the Sabbath when I could 
be with them, and sometimes on Lecture daies, to make confes- 
sion before the Lord of their former sins, and of their present 
knowledg of Christ, and experience of his Grace ; which they 
solemnly doing, I wrote down their Confessions : which having 
done, and being in my own heart hopeful that there was among 
them fit matter for a Church, I did request all the Elders about 
us to hear them reade, that so they might give me advice what 
to do in this great and solemn business ; which being done on a 
day appointed for the purpose, it pleased God to give their Con- 
fessions such acceptance in their hearts, as that they saw nothing 
to hinder their proceeding, to try how the Lord would appear 
therein. Whereupon, after a day of Fasting and Prayer among 
ourselves, to seek the Lord in that behalf, there was another day 
of Fasting and Prayer appointed, and publick notice thereof, and 
of the names of Indians were to confess, and enter into Covenant 
that day, was given to all the Churches about us, to seek the 
Lord yet further herein, and to make solemn Confessions of 
Christ his Truth and Grace, and further to try whether the Lord 
would vouchsafe such grace unto them, as to give them accept- 
ance among the Saints, into the fellowship of Church-Estate, 
and enjoyment of those Ordinances which the Lord hath betrust- 
ed his Churches withal. That day was the thirteenth of the 
eighth month. 

" ' When the Assembly was met, the first part of the day was 
spent in Prayers unto God, and exercise in the Word of God ; in 
which my self first and after that two of the Indians did Exer- 
cise ; and so the time was spent till after ten or near eleven 
of the clock. Then addressing ourselves unto the further work 
of the day, I first requested the reverend Elders (many being 
present) that they would ask them Questions touching the funda- 
mental Points of Religion, that thereby they might have some 
tryal of their knowledg, and better that way, than if themselves 
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should of themselves declare what they beleeve,or than if I 
should ask them Questions in these matters : After a little con- 
ference hereabout, it was concluded, That they should first make 
confession of their experience in the Lords Work upon their 
hearts, because in so doing, it is like something will be discerned 
of their knowledg in the Doctrines of Religion : and if after 
those Confessions there should yet be cause to inquire further 
touching any Point of Religion it might be fitly done at last. 
Whereupon we so proceeded, and called them forth in order to 
make confession. It was moved in the Assembly by Reverend 
Mr. Wilson, that their former Confessions also, as well as these 
which they made at present, might be read unto the Assembly, 
because it was evident that they were daunted much, to speak 
before so great and grave an Assembly as that was, but time did 
not permit it so to be then : yet now in my writing of their Con- 
fessions I will take that course, that so it may appear what 
encouragement there was to proceed so far as we did ; and that 
such as may reade these their Confessions, may the better dis- 
cern of the reality of the Grace of Christ in them.'" — Vol. 
hi. pp. 188-191. 

Mr. Albro, in his Life of Shepard, goes over much the 
same ground that is reviewed in the first two volumes. He 
had a pleasant subject, and he has treated it with justice and 
feeling, having caught the spirit of the fathers, and holding 
" for substance " their theology. 

Increase Mather and Governor Phips, the subjects of 
Professor Pond's volume, were at best only sons of fathers 
of New England, and we must confess that there are many 
names which stand higher than theirs in our reverence. The 
Life of Increase Mather contains more matter of controversy 
between those who descend from a New England ancestry 
than either of the other volumes. Mr. Pond undertakes a 
defence of the Mathers from the charges which, not merely 
in our own times, — as he says, — but even from their first 
appearance in their prominent spheres of life, have been 
emphatically urged against them. We think that President 
Quincy, who has most elaborately treated their faults and 
infirmities, allowed himself to reflect too much of the con- 
temptible littleness of the son, Cotton, upon the father, and to 
judge Increase too harshly, beyond the fair limits of impar- 
tiality and candor. Cotton Mather is fair game ; he was a 
conceited, vapory pedant, an ambitious, intriguing lover of 
notoriety. He accumulated more worthless learning than 
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any man of his time, and made himself ridiculous by contin- 
ually obtruding it. He was the first person to bring some 
Puritan notions in theology and in social matters into absolute 
contempt. But his father was a wiser and a better man. 
The judgment of their contemporaries is the basis of all the 
subsequent censures which have been cast upon them, and 
allowing for some excessive and undue reflections upon 
Increase, the view which President Quincy has taken of 
them is more near to the truth than that which Professor 
Pond would maintain. 

The Professor undertakes to defend the Mathers — the fa- 
ther directly, and the son by implication — from their prime 
agency in fostering the witchcraft delusion. We fear the 
task is too hard for him. The question may arise, Who were 
the principal abettors of that wicked frenzy? Who had 
been the teachers of the people, and what doctrines had pre- 
pared them to turn against their innocent friends and neigh- 
bours as in league with Satan ? If the admirers and defend- 
ers of those whom they claim to have been the great and 
influential men of their day are to exculpate them from the 
blame of favoring, or of not discountenancing, a delusion 
which they alone could control, with whom is the blame finally 
to rest ? Mr. Pond says, — "In point of learning, Dr. Math- 
er exceeded all the New England Fathers," — we do not be- 
lieve that he surpassed Cotton and Norton, — " with the single 
exception of Cotton Mather, his son. But though less learn- 
ed than his son, and possessing less exuberence of fancy, he 
had more sound, practical judgment, more common sense." 
Of what value were this judgment and common sense, if, in 
such a matter as this of witchcraft, he was not a prominent 
teacher and example of prudence and caution? We are aware 
that popes, monarchs, philosophers, civilians, physicians, and 
scholars, all accorded with this absurd but terrific delusion of 
a superstitious age. The great physician, Sir Thomas 
Browne, who set himself to oppose " common and vulgar 
errors," favored this. But we believe the Mathers were 
more active dupes of it than any other equally prominent men 
in any part of the earth. 

Mr. Pond makes a more direct attempt than any of his 
coadjutors in these volumes to uphold and perpetuate some 
of the peculiar views of the Puritans which are least con- 
formed to sound reason, and are generally allowed to pass 
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into oblivion. He ascribes the great fire, the small-pox, and 
the anxieties about the Charter to special providences. By- 
saying that some things are more providential than others, 
would he be understood as allowing that some things are less 
providential than others? The most irreligious of all religious 
notions, it seems to us, is a belief in special providences; for 
if the doctrine has any weight at all, it is gained at the ex- 
pense of a general providence. To assume to detect God as 
nearer to us on some occasions is to put him farther off" from 
us on other occasions. To have him in special incidents is 
to forget him in the common tenor of events. The doctrine 
of special providences evidently has no other foundation than 
this, that men think they can detect God's purpose and pres- 
ence more signally in some incidents than in others. So that 
the doctrine, after all, is only a compliment to man's power of 
detection, instead of an acknowledgment of God's special 
presence. The best comment on this cherished notion of 
our fathers which we have recently met with occurs in a late 
work of light literature, which yet contains many sound and 
sage remarks. In the " Bachelor of the Albany," an excit- 
ed personage is recounting that a boat has just been upset in 
the Thames, and that one of the two persons in it was provi- 
dentially saved. The speaker is interrupted with the ques- 
tion, — " Then was not the other providentially drowned ?" 
Mr. Pond even gives in his adhesion to the " doctrine of 
devils," which we supposed had no believer among intelligent 
persons in our days. The following extract will amaze many 
of our readers: — 

" It is recorded of Kichard Baxter, that he was afflicted with 
the like temptations. And not to multiply instances, the same 
was true, for a time, of Increase Mather. ' The first years of his 
ministry,' says his son, ' were embittered with such furious and 
boisterous temptations unto atheism, as were intolerable to him, 
and made him cry out, like Peter in the tempest. Vile sugges- 
tions and injections, tending to question the being of that God 
whom he feared and loved, and to whom he continually prayed, 
were shot at him, as fiery darts from the wicked one, and caused 
him to go mourning because of the oppression of the enemy. 
His holy soul suffered an intolerable anguish from these blasts of 
the terrible ones.' 

" The proper inference to be drawn from such cases of temp- 
tation is not that there is any real force or plausibility in the ob- 
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jections and arguments of atheists and infidels. The individuals 
tempted would not so decide, so soon as the delusion had passed 
away. But the inference rather is, (so the tempted ones under- 
stand it, and so the Scriptures represent it,) that there is a mighty 
malignant spirit, or more properly legions of them, who ' go 
about as roaring lions, seeking whom they may devour.' For the 
trial of God's people, they are permitted to have access to their 
minds, and to worry them, for a time, with their bitter suggestions 
and their fiery darts. How else, I ask, are such suggestions to 
be accounted for, — so opposed to the most cherished and estab- 
lished principles of the children of God, so abhorrent to their 
feelings, so contrary to all their mental associations and habits, — 
darted, too, as they commonly are, into their minds, at seasons 
and under circumstances when they might least have been ex- 
pected, and when they are most painful and vexatious ? I know 
not how to account for facts of this description, — facts of not 
unfrequent occurrence, but upon the Scriptural representation as 
to the existence and agency of evil spirits. And if the suggestions 
in question proceed from such a source, it certainly is no recom- 
mendation of them, whether in respect to their reasonableness or 
their truth." — Vol. v. pp. 55-57. 

Setting aside the sectarian purpose of these volumes, we 
feel a sincere respect, and, in the main, a perfect sympathy, 
for the end which their authors have in view. They are not 
prepared with the care and thoroughness which will hencefor- 
ward justify their being quoted as authorities, so that one de- 
sirable use of them is precluded. If it is said that they are 
not intended for the library of the scholar and the antiquarian, 
but chiefly to aid in the religious education of the pupils of 
Sunday Schools, then it will be obvious to the adult reader 
that they enter so much into perplexing controversies, and 
take for granted the possession of such an amount of histori- 
cal knowledge in the young, that children could not profitably 
use them. Books prepared and circulated under the auspices 
attached to these have a greater influence than all are aware 
of. They are apt to be too much relied upon by friends, and 
not to be fairly treated by opponents. But for the most part 
they do but fair justice to the fathers of New England, not 
claiming for them entire perfection, and affording hints at least 
which remind the reader of the necessity of some discrimi- 
nation in judging of the great and good men of the past. 

Mr. Albro (Vol. IV. p. 238) and Professor Pond (Vol. 
V. p. 58) both broadly imply, that the stiff Puritan parish- 
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ioners of Shepard and Mather were inclined to practise a 
little hard dealing, if not absolute injustice, in withholding the 
stipend of their ministers, — a fault which is not yet wholly- 
obsolete even in these favored regions. Mr. M'Clure assures 
us that our fathers were much given to joking and punning. 
Most of their jokes, however, that have passed before our 
eyes are rather hard. Mr. Norton was perhaps the most 
grim and rigid among the ministers of his generation. The 
Quakers, " that enchanted people," as Cotton Mather calls 
them, regarded the reverend teacher as a man of any thing but 
a playful disposition, and in him it seems to have been liter- 
ally true, that "grace was grafted on a crab-stock." But 
Mr. M'Clure records of him the following, which inciden- 
tally gives token of a good dinner. 

" Another natural infirmity of this good man was a strong in- 
clination to levity. Some of his humorous table-talk is on rec- 
ord ; enough to indicate the hilarity of his temper. A single 
instance of this may suffice. Ann Hibbens, an unhappy woman, 
whose husband had been a magistrate, and a Boston merchant of 
note, and who was sister to Governor Bellingham, was arraigned 
for witchcraft in 1656. She appears to have been a sad terma- 
gant. Her temper, naturally bad, was further soured by her hus- 
band's losses in business ; and after his death, she became so 
violent as to make herself extremely odious to her neighbours. 
She was excommunicated from the church for her strange malev- 
olent behaviour ; which at last provoked against her the fatal 
charge under which Joan of Arc was doomed to die. The truth 
of the accusation was as much disputed in the case of Ann Hib- 
bens as in that of the ' Maid of Orleans.' The jury brought her 
in guilty ; the magistrates set aside the verdict ; but the Deputies 
in the General Court confirmed it, and she was executed 'accord- 
ingly. She was the second person who died under this charge 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Beach, a minister in Jamaica, in a letter 
to Dr. Increase Mather, gives the following relation: — 'You 
may remember what I have sometimes told you your famous Mr. 
Norton once said at his own table, before Mr. Wilson the pastor, 
elder Penn, and myself and wife, and others, who had the honor 
to be his guests : — That one of your magistrates' wives, as I 
remember, was hanged for a witch only for having more wit 
than her neighbours. It was his very expression ; she having, as 
he explained it, unhappily guessed that two of her persecutors, 
whom she saw talking in the street, were talking of her. Which, 
proving true, cost her her life, notwithstanding all he could do to 
the contrary, as he himself told us.' " — Vol. n. pp. 238, 239. 
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Mr. M'Clure also gives us the bill of the funeral charges 
at the burial of Mrs. Norton, from which it appears that, of 
an amount of two hundred and fifty dollars, twelve dollars 
only were for the coffin and the interment, while the remain- 
der went for wine, gloves, and scarfs. Each receiver of a 
pair of gloves had a small strip of silk, and about a pint of 
Malaga. Our fathers seem to have connected something 
with their sorrow besides the Scriptural solace of " hope." 

One thing, however, is certain, that no one can associate 
contempt with the early New England stock. Those who 
will not venerate are forced to respect them. How far their 
opinions and views are to be stereotyped into fixed pre- 
cedents for all who shall succeed them on their soil, and be 
made the medium of rebuke upon those who own them as 
ancestors, but do not follow them as examples, is an open 
question. On this point we should probably differ a little 
from their recent biographers. 

The professed aim of the special admirers of our Pilgrim 
fathers is, to retain, restore, and diffuse their principles, while 
they feel justified in rebuking every departure from them as 
a token of decline and degeneracy. The principles of the 
Pilgrims, — this is the phrase which we frequently hear and 
meet. Yet whenever we seek for a complete and distinct 
exhibition of their principles, we never can find it in any 
quarter without an admitted qualification. Some of their ad- 
mirers repudiate some of their principles, while a different 
set repudiate others. So that the question, after all, is, 
Which of the principles of the Pilgrims are to be retained, 
and what is the criterion of judgment or decision ? We 
should really be glad to have a careful and thorough statement 
of the peculiar and essential views of our fathers about poli- 
tics, religion, and society, compared with views with which 
they conflict, set forth with the modifications which time has 
introduced among them, and vindicated against recent and 
rival views which are at issue with them. 

The credit of our fathers depends very much upon the 
manner in which their opinions and institutions are described. 
Different ways of stating a fact may give it altogether differ- 
ent aspects to the reason and judgment of men. Thus, for 
instance, Mr. M'Clure says (Vol. I. p. 223), " All the 
freemen of this new-born republic were church-members." 
A reader might infer from this statement, that so complete 
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were the Christian unanimity and harmony of the Colonists, 
and so thorough was their religious education, that every male 
who was of age was a professed and acknowledged Christian. 
Now put the same fact in a different, but equally true, form, 
and say that " our fathers did not allow any one his civil 
rights unless he had passed through the ordeal which they re- 
quired for admission to their church fellowship." We see at 
once that we have come upon debatable ground, and have 
opened the earliest, the sorest, the most vexatious, of the griev- 
ances which disturbed the Colony of Massachusetts. They, 
who, through Mr. M'Clure's way of stating a fact, were just 
claiming our regard as all full-grown and harmonious Chris- 
tians, now, by a different way of stating the same fact, stand 
chargeable with unwise policy, and with fomenting discord, if 
not with absolute injustice and oppression. 

It seems to us, that the error into which an indiscriminating 
eulogy of our Pilgrim ancestry leads their admirers is that of 
describing them as if in their day they had attained to full- 
formed and complete views of truth about the vexed questions 
of highest interest to man. They are applauded as if they 
furnished in themselves collectively an exception to the well- 
known law of progress towards truth through errors and mis- 
takes. They are supposed to have leaped towards a perfect 
result, in an infallible and complete system, which admits not 
even of development, still less of improvements. This fond 
fancy must be in the minds of those who aim, as they profess, 
to restore the principles of the Pilgrims, and who feel at lib- 
erty to quote them as infallible in order to rebuke as degen- 
eracy all departures from their system. Thus, Mr. M'Clure, 
referring to the First Church in Boston, laments " the fearful 
falling away of that assembly from the faith of their fathers." 
(Vol. I. p. 294.) Did it occur to him that the Episcopal 
sires in Old England of the first exiled members of that 
assembly might lament, in the same way, the lapse of their 
descendants, and that the Roman Catholic ancestors of those 
Episcopal sires might pitch the note of wailing still higher? 
In the adoption of the " Half- Way Covenant," our fathers, 
of their own accord, acknowledged the insufficiency and fail- 
ure of their own rigid system ; for that covenant conceded 
that Puritanism was self- destructive, because it admitted that 
there were many persons of sober and righteous life who could 
not accept its tenets and ordinances. Our fathers, with all 
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their wisdom and virtues, left their children in conflict, and 
that conflict is the price of further progress in wisdom and 
virtue to be made by their posterity. 



Art. IV. — A Sketch of the History of Harvard College, 
and of its Present State. By Samuel A. Eliot. 
Boston : Little & Brown. 1848. l-2mo. pp.190. 

To the oft repeated accusation that is brought by foreign- 
ers, especially by Englishmen, against the character of our 
countrymen, that we are a dollar-hunting people, eager and 
successful in nothing but the 'pursuit of wealth, we wish for 
no better answer than is afforded by the history and present 
condition of Harvard College. Six years after the settle- 
ment of Boston, while the surrounding country was still a 
wilderness, and doomed apparently to remain so for a long 
time on account of the sterility of the soil and the incursions 
of savage tribes, the " General Court " passed an order for 
the establishment of a college at Newtown. They appropri- 
ated for this purpose a sum " equal to a year's rate of the 
whole Colony," or as much, in proportion to the means of the 
government, as if Massachusetts should now give half a mil- 
lion of dollars for a similar purpose. The object of this 
noble foundation was not to enlarge the income of the Colony, 
to prepare for its defence, to improve its soil, or in any way 
to increase its attractiveness for emigrants ; but simply to 
provide for the truthful preaching of God's word among the 
people by competent, discreet, and well-educated ministers, 
— to the end that the torch of sacred learning, which had 
been lighted for that generation in the English universities, 
should not be suffered to waste away and expire in their new 
home on the rock-bound shores and amidst the unbroken for- 
ests of New England. How long will it be before the Eng- 
lish settlers of New Holland or New Zealand will make 
bountiful provision for such an object exclusively from their 
own resources? 

The end in view was not the diffusion of the mere ele- 
ments of an English education throughout the Colony. So 



